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The Hands of Jesus 


SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 


At a convention in Toronto one of the students as- 
signed me my subject, and I was perplexed. I thought it 
was a misprint in the letter—‘The Cross in the Great 
Commission.” Meditating on that I did discover what 
the student intended. He is Christie Wilson, son of 
Professor Christie Wilson, and a very earnest personal 
worker, and he discovered the cross 7 the great com- 
mission in the fourth version of the great commission 
in the Gospel of John, for in this Gospel you have the 
great commission in those few words which were read 
to us this morning. ‘‘And when he had so said, he 
shewed them his hands and his side. Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord,” that is, by the 
identification in his hands. “Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you, as my Father has sent me, even 
so send I you” (John 20:20f). 


In Paul’s love letter to the Philippian Church, he 
speaks of three stages in his friendship with Jesus, “That 
I might know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his suffering.” It is an open 
question when Paul began to know Jesus. Sholem Asch 
and other writers believe that Jesus and Paul met in the 
flesh in the courts of the Temple at Jerusalem, because 
when Paul was instructed by Gamaliel, he possibly met 
the other instructors and met Jesus as a boy. He cer- 
tainly heard of Jesus through many sources, good and 
bad. He had his opinion of Jesus and condemned him, 
and then he became violently inflamed against this new 
sect and persecuted Jesus Christ in his followers. Paul 
came to know the power of his resurrection on the road 
to Damascus, when he saw that power and heard the 
great commission from the lips of Jesus Christ himself, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me; it is hard for thee 
to kick against the goad.” When he was baptized, it 
was enlarged by telling him, “I will show thee what 
great things thou art to suffer for my sake.” But that 
didn’t suffice for Paul. He said that there is an outer 
circle that knows Jesus. Everybody knows Jesus; from 
the encyclopaedia he is a fact of history. But an inner 
citcle knows the power of his resurrection, and I believe 
firmly in my heart that all of us in this room today have 
arrived at that inner circle and we can truly sing as in 
Christian Endeavor meetings, ““He walks with me, and 
he talks with me.” I believe that we personally know 
Jesus Christ as alive from the dead, alive for evermore. 
There is, however, an innermost circle of which Paul 
speaks in these words—‘the fellowship of his suffer- 
ing.” He said, “Peace be unto you,” and then he 
showed them his hands and his side. Jesus Christ never 
hid his scars to win a disciple. They proved his identity ; 
they promised his victory; they are the badge of his au- 
thority; but they are also a challenge to apostleship. 


“Peace be unto you; as my Father has sent me, even so 
do I send you.” 

Twice it has been my experience to see in Christian 
art the interpretation of our subject this morning, ‘The 
Hands or the Scars of Jesus.” You will see in the 
Church of Copenhagen the statue by Thorwaldsen. All 
of us know his statue of Christ, a massive figure, about 
nine feet high, of white marble standing with out- 
stretched arms, and his hands are scarred, and the print 
of the spear is there because the robe hangs to one side. 
On both sides of the Church in Copenhagen there are 
twelve apostles; Paul takes the place of Judas. Each 
has his own symbols; and as I stood there twice during 
my life and looked at it, I could see those marble lips 
utter the words of my subject, “He showed them his 
hands; peace be unto you; as my Father has sent me, so 
have I sent you.” That is, there is a twofold message 
in that great commission in the Gospel, not a crucifix, 
but a crucified Christ, who has ascended into glory. 
Again, I was able once to see something that is still 
more beautiful in a church in England, an Anglican 
Church. They had great silver plates for the offering, 
and instead of an inscription around it, as we often have, 
those silver plates had hands of Christ with the great 
scar in the middle; and the little children who put in 
their sixpence and twopence, and the others who put in 
their larger gifts, were conscious every Sabbath that they 
were giving it to the scarred hands of our Saviour. 

“As my Father hath sent me, even so do I send you.” 
In our creeds, in our sacraments, in the songs we sing, 
we have engraved so deeply the word that the cross of 
Christ was necessary, was voluntary, was vicarious, was 
propitiatory, that we Protestants have forgotten—as the 
Roman Catholics have not—that it was also exemplary. 
And not only this passage in John, but two other pas- 
sages in the Bible, put it very emphatically that Christ 
did not only die vicariously for us, for our sins, the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, but his 
death was in a special sense exemplary. Here you have 
it in Paul’s Epistles, “Christ died for all, that they who 
live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto him 
who for their sakes died and rose again.” That is, we 
have a peace through his blood, but we have apostleship 
through his example. The cross whispers peace within, 
but struggle without. The cross invites you to have 
peace, perfect peace, in order that you may wage eternal 
warfare no matter what the cost for Christ, our King, 
and our Saviour. 

It is remarkable, as I said, that the only thing that 
Jesus showed after his resurrection was his scars. By 
his scars he was known; we read, “in the breaking of 
the bread.” Now, why? Anybody can break the loaf 
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of Arabic bread, and you would see nothing. They all 
break it in the same way and hand it out. But when 
Christ had walked with them, and had talked with them, 
they had never recognized him, and didn’t recognize 
him even by his interpretation of the ar suid and * 


Moses and the Psalms; when he sat down and stretched 
out his hands and broke it, they saw the scars. “He was 
known to them in the breaking of bread.” Of course 
you have in Luke’s Gospel, and John’s Gospel, how he 
twice appeared and showed the scars in his feet, and his 
hands, and his side; once to the ten disciples, and once 
to the eleven disciples, when Thomas cried out upon 
seeing those scars, “My Lord and my God.” But that 
wasn’t the last time. If you read Luke’s Gospel care- 
fully in the Greek text, you will find this, ‘He led them 
out as far as Bethany, and lifted up his hands and 
blessed them; and while he was blessing them, he was 
carried up.” If you ever have opportunity to go to the 
Church of the Ascension on Fifth Avenue, near 10th 
Street, in New York City, you will see that scene de- 
picted in a magnificent painting back of the pulpit. 
Christ 1s ascending to heaven, and he still has his hands 
of blessing over his disciples. Mary stands on one side, 
and two angels on the other; and as they look up, they 
see him going; but they see his hands that they are 
scarred, 


So it is again and again in the Gospel, “He showed 
them his scars.’’ John, the Apostle beloved, who leaned 
on his bosom, did not forget it because he puts it in 
language that we cannot escape. You might almost call 
it Anglo-Saxon English, because he puts it this way, 
“He laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay 
down”’—not our collection, not our songs, not our doc- 
trines, but ““OUR LIVES for the brethren.’ That’s the 
interpretation of the great commission, with the cross 
in the middle of it, in John’s Gospel, “As my Father 
has sent me, so do I send you.” 

Love so amazing, so divine 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

One of the most effective verses in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians is one that we always read quick- 
ly and pass over, and forget to look at, when Paul said, 
“Then he appeared unto more than five-hundred breth- 


ren at one time, most of whom are sti alive, but some 
have fallen asleep.” Who put them to sleep? Saul of 
Tarsus. Not only Stephen’s death, but in Damascus, in 
Jerusalem, beyond Jerusalem, there were men and wo. 
men and little children whom Saul made to blaspheme 
the name of Jesus; and if they wouldn’t blaspheme the 
name, they were stoned to death. And so it’s no wonder 
that Jesus said to Saul, “I am Jesus whom thou persecut- 
est. I will show thee how many things thou must suffer 
for my sake.” 


It's no wonder that Paul takes one little word out of 
Luke’s Gospel, which is only used twice in the Old and 
New Testament, and uses it for the sufferings of Christ. 
Jesus yea of the widow who put in of her penury. | 
think the Greek word is, if I remember it, Austerema, 
the last thing she had. Paul takes that word and uses 
that penury in regard to the sufferings of Jesus. Paul 
says, “Now I rejoice (in prison) in my sufferings for 
your sake (you Colossians) and fill up to the brim the 
penury of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the Church.” The penury of Cal- 
vary! What can that mean except that although he paid 
it all, we must still pay our part. Here’s an English Bi- 
ble, or a German Bible, or an Arabic, or a Chinese, ora 
Japanese Bible, the whole message is there and was paid 
for on Calvary, but to translate that, and to carry it, and 
to interpret it has cost blood, and sweat, and tears, and 
death all around the world. There isn’t a church that is 
built on any other foundation than on the apostles and 
prophets who laid down their lives for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There isn’t a mission station in Arabia, or Japan, 
I am sure, or China, or Korea without a God’s acre in 
back of the old church where the men and women are 
laid to sleep, who paid the price for your pulpits, and 
your liberty, and your Gospel preaching. 


To the Jew, you see, and to Job and his friends, and 
to the modern American, pain is always a problem to be 
solved. You can buy a whole set of books about pain 
and the problem of pain. But to the Christian, pain is 
never a problem; it’s a privilege. Saul, the Jew, faced 
the same problem as the friends of Job did; but Paul, 
the Christian, and Paul, the apostle, rejoiced to fill up 
that which was lacking and which was penurious in the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ. Therefore he writes like this 
—you don’t see this often in modern letters, but some- 
times you do, and then you rejoice with great joy—'l 
take pleasure in weakness, in injuries, in necessities, in 
persecutious, in distresses for Christ’s sake.” That’s what 
the Korean Christians are writing now to their rriends in 
America. That’s what the Russian Christians, who are 
still left in the Russian empire behind the iron curtain, 
are secretly writing to their friends. ‘‘Let no man trouble 
me,” they say, “because I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.” The glory of the risen Christ for every 
disciple is to recognize the scars, and he tells us to put 
our hands as near as we dare into the print of the nails 
and the spear, and then say, “It is enough, my Lord and 
my God.” 


Did you ever think of the hands of Jesus? I was 
once preaching in the Stonybrook School for boys, very 
bright boys, about two-hundred in number; and | 
thought I would offer a prize for the best essay they 
could write on the hands of Jesus. I got one by a lad of 
fourteen, and it was a beautiful little essay. I told them, 
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“The shorter the better, but write a little essay on the 
hands of Jesus,” The points he brought out were these. 
Of course, you could enlarge on it. He said, “No other 
hands were like the hands of Jesus. These hands rested 
on Mary’s bosom in infancy ; they toiled in the carpenter 
shop; they touched the eyes of the blind; they were the 
hands that healed the loathsome leper; they were the 
hands that rested on the heads of little children as Jesus 
blessed them. The same hands broke the bread in the 
upper room and restored the ear of Malchus which Peter 
had cut off, and then they were laid on the wood of the 
ctoss and pierced by the nails, and they still bore the 
marks of the nails on the morning of the resurrection.” 
That was very beautiful, and we have it all in the second 
stanza of that beautiful hymn, ‘Crown Him with Many 
Crowns,” 

Crown Him the Lord of love: 

Behold His hands and side, 

Rich wounds, yet visible above, 

In beauty glorified: 

No angel in the sky 

Can fully bear that sight, 

But downward bends his burning eye 

At mysteries so bright. 
I don’t think any angel can understand the scars, but 
any sinner can. 


The only question I have to nut in conclusion in this 
sermon lecture to my colleagues in the ministry (and my 
dear classmate, Pieters) is the old question, ‘Did he ever 
show you?” ‘He showed them his hands.” In the his- 
tory of the Church one famous incident is that of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who used to go to an old cathedral and 
look at Christ on the cross and meditate and meditate 
until psychopathically and psychologically he had great 
scars (stigmata) on both his hands. If you doubt that, 
read the life of St. Francis. You ought to read it anyhow. 
Sabatier’s is the best one, by a higher critic, for he has 
a great long appendix to show that those scars actually 
were on the hands of St. Francis. And the latest work 
is by G. J. Chesterton, a very brilliant and a beautiful 
sketch of the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 


In Cairo I used to go to the cathedral of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and over every window there are two 
hands crossed: one, the hand of a monk with a ragged 
robe, the other the hand of Jesus Christ, and both the 
hands are scarred. ‘‘He showed them his scars.” Accord- 
ing to the story, Francis saw them. But if he didn’t see 
them, and if he didn’t have them on his hands, he cer- 
tainly had them in his life. You read the story of his 
life, and you know that he gave himself to work among 
lepers, and Jews, and Mohammedans; he preached in 
Cairo to the Sultan; he was buffeted; he was sent out; 
he was poor; he was naked; he was everything for the 
sake of Christ; the Brotherhood of Poverty and every- 
thing that he started—the followers of St. Francis, the 
Franciscans. What shall we say today? We are not liv- 
ing in the Middle Ages, and we don’t expect to look at 
a picture or a portrait and get scars; but how dare you 
and I go out from the Seminary, or go out from Hol- 
land, Michigan, by train to New York, and today go 
live an easy life? How dare we in a day like this preach 
an easy Gospel or an easy Christian road? You remem- 
ber that Browning begins his poem “Easter Day” with 
this line, ‘How very hard it is to be a Christian.” Now, 
it was hard for Browning, because that poem—and you 


ought to read it some day—is Browning’s mind wrest- 
ling with the fact of the resurrection, and he first wres- 
tles with it in some little bit of a chapel where the 
Plymouth Brethren worshipped, and then he wrestles 
with it in a great cathedral, and finally he wrestles with 
the truth of the resurrection by himself. He begins the 
poem by saying, “How hard it is to be a Christian.” 
Intellectually, yes. Everyone of us can endorse what that 
great church father said, credo guia impossible, “I be- 
lieve because it is impossible,” and that’s why we believe 
the Gospel is going to triumph, because we believe he 
rose; we believe he ascended; we believe he’s coming. 
But in a deeper sense, it’s hard to be a Christian physical- 
ly and mentally today, because we are called to the fel- 
lowship of his suffering. The only way we can recom- 
mend Christianity is the way the early apostles recom- 
mended it, “by bearing in their body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus.” It is hard to be a Christian because we are 
on God’s chosen battlefield in the last great conflict be- 
tween light and darkness, between heaven and hell; and 
we are his soldiers. I don’t know what picture of Christ 
you meditate on; the Roman Catholics always medi- 
tate on that cross where he hangs before all the 
people. Some people love to meditate on Jesus, the babe 
of Bethlehem—“‘gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” But, as 
for me, I love to meditate on the last portrait of Christ 
in the nineteenth chapter of the Book of Revelation, a 
cavalry officer on a white horse, whose name is the 
“Word of God.” Behind him are all the armies of 
heaven, and in front of him are all the armies of hell, 
of the beast, and the false prophet. There is a great 
cavalry charge, and they clash, and at the end of the 
clash the only weapon is the Word of God that pro- 
ceedeth out of his mouth, the sword of the spirit. And 
the end of the fight is that all the beasts and all the false 
prophets, Mohammed and Communism, and everything 
else that is false and cruel shall be thrown headlong 
into the abyss. Then you have the Hallelujah Chorus: 
“He shall reign for ever and ever; King of Kings; and 
Lord of Lords.” 


It was an Anglican medical missionary, whom I loved 
very much, Dr. Neff, in North India, who composed a 
little prayer called a collect which he read every morn- 
ing to the staff before they went out, and I'll close with 
that prayer. Here you see an Anglican doctor, dressed 
in his white robe all ready for operating, and two or 
three or four assistants, and a half a dozen nurses, and 
the dressers are all there in the chapel; and he says, 
“Let us pray.” Now he composed this prayer, and I love 
it so much that I think it’s a prayer that every minister 
should use. “Oh, Lord Jesus, our Master, here for thy 
service we render to thee this day flesh, bone, sinew, the 
physical frame thou hast given us. Teach us to use it 
aright for thy glory; teach us to treat it for thee as a 
good machine, which we hold in trust to be tended and 
kept for thy purpose. Teach us to use it remorselessly, 
sternly, never to abuse it; but as it slowly or swiftly 
wears out, grant us the joy of the knowledge that it wore 
out for thee. Amen.”” Now Samuel. Taylor Coleridge puts 
it still more briefly in one of his essays, when he says, 
“When I read the Old Testament I scem to see that the 
presence and the blessing of God is always measured by 
success, but when I open the New Testament I seem to 
see that the presence and blessing of God is measured 


by suffering.” 
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in Revelation and Epistemology 


Haro_p N. ENGLUND 


Since the Christian religion claims to be a revealed 
religion, it should not be surprising to discover that the 
very heart of Christianity is intimately related to our un- 
derstanding of what revelation is, and the knowing- 
process by which it is apprehended. 

In the following paragraphs we shall trace in bold, 
perhaps superficial, strokes some of the currents felt in 
recent years in German contributions to this field. We 
shall be interested to see to what extent Christian theol- 
ogy is molded by the philosophical commitments of the 
writers, and if there are certain general epistemological 
principia which ate required by the Christian faith and 

it. 

Our survey must begin with a word on Kant, for his 
construction of the knowing process was destined to rule 
German thinking for decades. The systems of the Ra- 
tionalists and Empiricists had come to an impasse in 
Leibniz and Hume. For both, knowledge was given — 
from without or from within. For this notion Kant sub- 
stituted the mind’s activity. The raw material for know!- 
edge comes from sense experience. The subjective cate- 
gories of the mind then go to work on this raw ma- 
terial, and the result is human cognition. 

Neither pure fact nor pure law is known alone; both 
are known only in activistic interpenetration. Both are 
really only regulative concepts. So facts as they appear 
in the thinker’s consciousness are what they are at least 
partly because of what the thinker has made them to be. 

Concerning God, immortality, and freedom — these 
concepts transcend sense experience and hence cannot 
properly be objects of theoretical thought. They are sub- 
jects of the “‘practical reason” since presupposing them 
is necessary for the categorical imperative. 

Indeed, God is but the highest synthesis of all sub- 
jects and objects of thought. And such higher syntheses 
are not demonstrable, but provoke the antinomies and 
paralogisms of pure reason. ‘Transcendental dialectic” 
exposes the “transcendental illusion” that counterparts 
of the Ideas of Pure Reason necessarily exist. The great- 
est of all possible illusions is that because we cannot 
conceive of God except as existing, he must therefore 
necessarily exist independent of our conception of him. 
That is, the greatest possible illusion is positing the self- 
contained God. Yet the idea of God is useful in that it 
makes the ideals of supreme good, moral law, and im- 
mortality possible. 

Religion, for Kant, was the recognition of our duties 
as divine commands. His ‘God’ could hardly be ex- 
pected to speak to man. The concept of revelation had 
to be drastically attenuated and subjectivized. Yet Kant 
allows for “revelation,” though reason might have suf- 
ficed to construct our religion, revelation may have has- 
tened the process. Yet even the revelation allowed for 
must forever be a subjective judgment of the practical 
reason, at most, a mystical insight. 

Divine grace becomes an incomprehensible notion, 
one that has no meaning. For this ““God”’ takes no initia- 
tive; he does not come to man. Prayer becomes a foolish 
fetish, and other doctrines are similarly perverted. 


Are these sorry mutilations of the historic Christian 
faith incidental, or are they rooted in pre-theoretical 
commitments? Otto Pfleiderer gives us his answer: 

If religion consists, as it (Kant’s theory) teaches, in 
regarding our duties as divine commands, the question at 
once arises, whether this is a purely subjective conception, or 
whether it is based upon an objective truth. In the former 
case we have the anthropological theory of religion, since 
developed by Feuerbach and recent Positivism and Agnosti- 
cism; in the later, there arises the further question, How can 
we arrive at a knowledge of the divine will? Now, the 
idea of revelation remains in Kant a non liquet; he concedes 
its possibility, perhaps even its necessity, and yet really leaves 
no room for it. If it is admitted, in the sense of an external 
announcement on the part of God, as the theological Kantians 
wished, the fate of Kant’s fundamental principle of the au- 
tonomy of reason is at once sealed.1 
The Kantian view of knowledge, then, asserts the 

autonomy of human reason, and thus precludes a priori 
a God who addresses man through revelation, when that 
term is construed as the Church has understood it. 

* * * 


The next writer to be noticed is Hegel, for Hegel 
only pushed to greater logical consistency the basic ten- 
ets of Kant. Hegel broke with the idea of subjective and 
objective things-in-themselves; the real was the rational 
and vice versa. Yet he admitted the contention of the 
Rationalists that unless we have comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all reality, we cannot really understand one fact. 
So Hegel appealed to an all-embracing Absolute, yet an 
Absolute that required the world and human experience 
as its correlative. 

Hegel more completely correlated mind and fact 
in the knowing process through the device of the dia- 
lectic. Searching for a synthesis to unite being and non- 
being, he hit on the idea of becoming. So his basic 
triad became: Sein, Nicht-Sein, Werden. Process, move- 
ment, was the key to his logical evolutionism, unity 
through difference his special contribution. 

The Absolute, too, is not Sig being, but is a process, 
an eternal becoming. The idea of a self-contained God, 
independent of and prior to his creation, was precluded 
by Hegel’s system at the outset. This system could only 
lead to a pantheistical monism. The Infinite Spirit rises 
to consciousness in the finite spirit. 

God is God only in so far as He knows Himself; His 
self-knowledge is His self-consciousness in man, is the knowl- 
edge man has of God, which advances to man’s self-knowl- 
edge in God.2 
Since Hegel is thoroughly immanental, God is in no 

sense “‘other’’ to the human consciousness. He cannot 
really confront man, speak to man. And since there is 
no transcendent personality to confront man, there can 
be no concept of redemption, and hence no need for 
redemption. The deification of the Ego would naturally 
lead to the most complete autosoterism. 

But sin is really no longer sinful, for it is not related 
to the command of God. At most it is the violation of 
the law of our being. In fact, sin is really necessary, 
even virtuous. In the spiraling process of human experi- 
ence, sin plays an indispensable role. 

Clearly, then, Hegel’s system requires no concept of 
revelation, for man is neither a creature of God, nor a 
sinner before God. God is as much created by him as he 
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is by God. And sin is an impossibility when there is no 
transcendent God to sin against. 

Or if the word “revelation” be retained, it can only 
refer to the thinking activity of the human mind as it 

rogresses in its understanding of the Universe. Reve- 

{ition is reduced from a confrontation of personalities to 
a game of intellectual solitaire. There is room for a 
mystical oneness, or a kind of awe, but this is already 
closer to Schleiermacher than to Hegel. 

As a parting thought: Is it tenable that thought and 
being are one, and that the whole world is but the self- 
evolution of pure thought? Does idea externate itself 
and evolve the natural world as its correlate? If Fichte 
and Schelling were right in objecting that it is impossi- 
ble to deduce the real world from a mere idea, then the 
foundation of logical idealism crumbles. 

* * * 


F. D. E. Schleiermacher, the greatest of the ‘‘con- 
sciousness” theologians, inherited much from Kant, and 
yet he must be classed as a moderate empiricist and a 
realist. The interaction between the real world and the 
sense organs, said he, produces sense pos ere which 
have an order corresponding to the order of thought. 
This harmony between the forms of cognition and the 
independently real world makes possible knowledge of 
things as they really are. 

His views on revelation are set forth in his Discourses 
on Religion. In his famous second speech he asks, 

What is revelation? Every original and new communica- 
tion of the universe to man is revelation. . . Every intuition 
and original feeling proceeds from revelation. 

What is inspiration? It is simply the general expression 
for the feeling of true morality and freedom. . . In the same 


measure in which this action is freed from all earthly en- 
tanglement, it is felt as divine and referred to God.3 


These are the words of one who has locked himself 
up to his own consciousness. One part of the mind se- 
lects the other part for its object. Yet Schleiermacher 
himself would no doubt repel the accusation of subjec- 
tivism levelled at him, say, by Barth. For his conscious- 
ness is the result of interaction with the outside world. 
But in the second edition of the Discourses he even for- 
sakes intuition and emphasizes feeling to the point where 
he nearly loses all hold on a trans-subjective correlate. 

It follows from the monistic starting-point, chosen 
arbitrarily, that revelation could never be a real con- 
frontation of the personality of man by the personal 
God. Revelation could only be equated to human dis- 
covery and insight. The individual was a pattern of the 
Infinite, and his importance lay in his ability to reflect 
the Infinite. But the Infinite was passive, not active, in 
the knowing process. 

Windelband observes that in Schleiermacher all 
knowledge has as its end to establish the identity of 
thought and being. But the ideal and the real never 
really meet in human cognition. At the limit they meet, 
and this higher unity is called God. So for the individ- 
ual to experience God it cannot be by rational thought. 
It must be by non-rational feeling.4 

But what does Schleiermacher mean by feeling? Barth 
answers unhesitatingly: psychological subjectivism. Mac- 
kintosh more charitably replies: a mode of objective ap- 
prehension of the self-revealed God.s It must be said 
that this ambiguity is found in Schleiermacher to the 


very end, 


In The Christian Faith, the breach with orthodoxy is 
softened, but his pantheism is still painfully apparent. 
He construed the task of theology ‘to elucidate the con- 
tents of the Christianly pious soul.” His source material 
was his own immediate self-consciousness. Doctrines 
were descriptions of feelings, not statements about God. 
Revelation was again equated with human discovery. 

In his doctrinal constructions, the heart of each Chris- 
tian doctrine was pierced. Christ he described as an in- 
stance in the unbroken continuity of the race, yet the 
amazing thing about Christ is that he was of a link in 
a continuous chain, but an intrusion from the outside. 
Sin he described as weakness, imperfection, a metaphysi- 
cal quality due to finitude, yet the essence of sin is not 
finitude, nor any metaphysical fault, but wilful moral 
rebellion. God he describes as a correlate of the world, 
yet the Christian’s God is a speaking God, who in or- 
der to speak must be other than the world and indepen- 
dent of it. 

A word about Schleiermacher’s ‘‘feeling of absolute 
dependence” is in order. God is the Infinite with which 
a person cannot contrast himself, upon whom a person 
cannot react. The attitude toward this Infinite must 
therefore be one of pure dependence.¢ Since this feeling 
is supposedly pre-theoretical, an original underived fact, 
Schleiermacher considered his theology built upon this 
feeling to be independent of any metaphysics. This con- 
tention can hardly be allowed to stand today. 

The difficulty, as Richard Brandt points out, lies in 
the fact that in Schleiermacher doctrines have metaphysi- 
cal content and are not merely expressions of feeling. 
No theological statement claiming a literal sense can ex- 
press only feeling. Brandt sees in Schleiermacher a con- 
stant ambiguous use of the word “consciousness” (Be- 
wusstsein) .7 Sometimes he uses the word to express a 
non-cognitive feeling, sometimes to express an act analo- 
gous to belief. This “feeling of dependence” is more 
complex than he thought. It is not wholly subjective, 
like the attitude of cheerfulness, but i points beyond 
the subjective to an outside reference. Emotional ele- 
ments are present, but there is also presupposed a struc- 
turing of experience which includes reference to a trans- 
subjective object. “The feeling of dependence makes a 
claim on the facts.”” Therefore, religious feeling can be 
expressed by objective propositions capable of contra- 
diction. 

As long as religion deals with the coin of ideas and 
claims to know, it can never claim independence from 
poe It can only avoid the problem of truth by 

ecoming purely descriptive, setting forth merely what 
is being believed. 

So the charge of subjectivism against Schleiermacher 
stands. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” And the 
fruit of his system was only the attenuated creed of a 
pantheistical monism, poles removed from Christianity 
as the world has known it. 

* 

Next we turn to Albrecht Ritschl, whose Justification 
and Reconciliation \eft a deep and lasting mark on Euro- 
pean and American theology and preaching. Ritschl 
began with a semi-Kantian theory of knowledge, revised 
somewhat according to Lotze. Its kernel was idealistic, 
not realistic, as seen more clearly in the theology of 
Herrmann. 
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Beginning as Schleiermacher with the human con- 
sciousness, Ritschl avers, “We know God only in his ef- 
fects upon us.” But then God has only an intramental 
existence, for these effects are but states of the mind. 
The self objectifies itself to itself, and theology becomes 
another name for anthropology. 


If the boundaries of the human mind could never be 
transcended, it was only natural to resolve religious cog- 
nition into value-judgments. For Ritschl, faith does not 
terminate upon independently real objects but only as- 
signs a subjective value to its objects. 

Religious knowledge moves in independent value-judg- 
ments which relate to man’s attitude to the world, and call 
forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys 
the dominion over the world vouchsafed to him by God, or 
feels grievously the lack of God's help to that end.8 
All in religion, then, is to be judged by its value for 

us. Or to put it more baldly, each man takes what is of 
value for him. What is a value-judgment? It is basically 
a report of pleasure or pain which a religious idea in- 
duces in the consciousness. What is the criterion of 
value-judgments? It is feeling, and nothing but feeling, 
according to Ritschl. Then if a depraved individual de- 
rives pleasure from thinking of God in a most debased 
and vulgar sense, who can object? We have descended 
into the quagmire of hedonism. 


Herrmann, the most prominent Ritschlian theologian, 
was a better Kantian and posited the moral imperative 
as the criterion of value-judgments. But which principle 
shall govern, the utilitarian, or the moral? For Ritschl 
himself, any appeal to conscience was impossible, since 
ethics was determined in the same way as religious 
knowledge. 

Feeling the need for some more tangible ground of 
belief, Ritschl returned to the idea of revelation. Reve- 
lation he regarded as a sort of check on our value-judg- 
ments. And revelation is centered in the person of Jesus 
Christ. This flight to history is made as an alternative to 
Schleiermacher’s appeal to the human consciousness. So 
the quest for the historical Jesus came to be the promi- 
nent hall-mark of the Ritschlians. Yet Ritschl’s philoso- 
phical commitments determined in advance the kind of 
Jesus which could be “found.” And most of the ‘Lives 
of Jesus” of this period were thinly disguised operations 
on the record by Procrustean surgery. 

Metaphysical attributes of deity cannot be ascribed to 

Christ for the simple reason that they are altogether outside 


the religious method of cognition which is concerned only 
with judgments of value.9 


Said Ritschl, Jesus has for us the value of God. His 
words and works impress us as divine. All in the rec- 
ord which presses for a higher view of Jesus’ person 
than that of a mere man, continuous with the human 
race in all respects, is ignored, or rationalized. Yet reve- 
lation, centered in Christ, is supposed to supply the cer- 
tainty which the subjectivism of religious knowledge 
lacked. 

Yet how do we know that Jesus zs a revelation? That, 
too, according to Ritschl, is a value-judgment! Revela- 
tion is a criterion for value-judgments, but revelation 
itself is regarded as such only by virtue of a value-judg- 
ment. This vicious circle reveals the more distinctly the 
hopelessness of Ritschl’s subjectivism. The criterion of 
revelation is the pragmatic principle; what works in 
religion is true as revelation. 


Again, “By their fruits shall ye know them.” And 
the fruits of Ritschlianism were not good. The cardinal 
tenets of the Christian faith were eviscerated. Christ 
was humanized, stripped of his uniqueness. The influence 
of Jesus today was regarded merely as a prolongation of 
the impact of his historical existence. Thus the central 
figure in “revelation” was effectively robbed of his value 
for us as God, to descend for a moment to the pragma- 
tism of the Ritschlians themselves. Any trace of the con- 
cept that in revelation God has broken in upon the hu- 
man scene in a new and redemptive manner was a priori 
excluded. Man was left imprisoned within the four 
walls of his own sin-tortured consciousness. 


Was this sorry superstructure related to the pre-theo- 
retical assumptions in Ritschl’s starting-point, to his 
chosen theory of knowledge? 

Though professedly independent of philosophy, Rit- 
schlianism really rests upon a certain theory of knowledge. 


If Kantianism is mistaken, Herrmann’s system of theology 
falls like a house of cards.10 


* * 


This brings us down to the rise of the newer move- 
ments in German theology led by Barth and Brunner. 
Revolting against the outrageous conclusions of the con- 
sciousness theologians, they struck out after a new and 
serious view of God’s transcendence. This theme is par- 
ticularly strong in their views on revelation. Whether in 
regarding revelation as purely activistic confrontation of 
personalities and truth as purely encounter they have 
achieved their goal is a disputed question. 


If the Bible is not itself revelation but merely a 
pointer (Hinweis) to revelation, then one can afford 
to be indifferent as to what in the Bible is historically 
true. The line between Geschichte and Heilsgeschichte 
must be drawn subjectively, the proof of which is the 
fact that dialectical theologians differ widely on where 
it is to be drawn. 


Again, how do I know when I am being spoken to 
by the speaking God? If at one time a Scripture leaves 
me cold and unaffected, and at another time it impresses 
me deeply and I am profoundly moved, am I to con- 
clude that the first time the passage was not revelation 
for me, and the second time it was? Does my recogni- 
tion of revelation hinge on my being profoundly moved? 
How can I test for error? How can I recognize a genu- 
ine crisis encounter with more certainty than a Liberal 
can recognize a genuine religious feeling, or a genuine 
religious value-judgment? These questions concerning 
subjectivism are probably naive, but they are provoked 
by the impressions one receives when reading these 
writers and their interpreters. 

In this cursory survey of some of the principal Ger- 
man theologians since Kant several conclusions may be 
drawn. First, the construction of the whole gamut of 
Christian dogma hinges upon the view held of revela- 
tion. Second, the view of revelation is not independent 
of one’s general theory of knowledge. Third, the criti- 
cal epistemology furnishes a foundation upon which the 
Christian faith as it has been historically preached and 
believed will not fit. 

Beginning with the record of God’s words and acts 
as found in the Bible, what view of revelation is pre- 
supposed? And what theory of knowledge, or what 
general epistemological principles are assumed? This is 
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a subject beyond the scope of this article, and one which 
might be profitable to investigate at the present stage of 
development in theology. 
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The Biblical Doctrine of Man 


LesTER J. KUYPER 


Special interest is being evidenced in our time in 
the Biblical doctrine of man. The World Council of 
Churches, intent on a practical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, has selected a committee from various de- 
nominational groups to study the subject, “The Biblical 
Doctrine of Man in Society.” Other study groups have 
been organized to study the Scriptures with reference to 
other themes. The subject on man is being studied by 
a committee headed by Professor G. Ernest Wright of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

One cannot but be pleased and thankful for the return 
to the Scriptures as manifested in the study and discus- 
sion of these subjects by World Council Committees. 
Each of us may well pray that the Holy Spirit may 
illumine the minds of those selected to interpret the 
Bible for life and faith today. 

Anyone familiar with theological journals and Biblical 
magazines of the few years is aware of several 
articles on the subject of man. (A bibliography is 
appended to this discussion). A substantial section in 
the recent Biblical Theologies is devoted to man. Too 
long has there been superficial thinking about man’s 
inevitable progress. The collapse of our modern world 
and the specter of impending devastation have turned 
thoughtful people from human optimism to God and 
to his Word. Furthermore, study of the Scripture has 
become especially relevant since Communism and totali- 
tarianism in their various forms have and are challenging 
the Biblical concept of man. It is imperative, therefore, 
that the Church and each Christian know what the Bible 
has to say about man. 

To comprehend the Biblical doctrine of man it is 
necessary to regard him as a creature in some well de- 
fined relationships within which he is to live and attain 
his destiny. Franz J. Leenhardt has enumerated these 
relationships of man as with his Creator, with the crea- 
ture and, finally, with the creation. ‘The man is man 
because he is involved in this three-way relationship and 
he corrupts his humanity, he misses his destiny, if one 
of these relationships is altered, endangered, or sus- 
pended.” : 


MAN AND His CREATOR 
Man’s relationship with his Creator appears in the 
accounts of creation in the first two chapters of the 
Bible. Here man is declared to be formed by God from 
the dust of the earth and to be a living soul by the 
breath of God (Gen. 2:7). However, to view man as 


a unique creation of God one must take Gen. 1:26f into 
account, ‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness. ... And God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.” The unique feature in man is 
the image of God. By this he is peculiarly related to 
God, his Creator; by this he is differentiated from 
nature. 

We ought to determine, if we can, the meaning of 
the term ‘‘the image of God.” The two words, ‘selem 
(image) and demuth (likeness) are usually regarded as 
synonymous even though some scholars, both past and 
present, have differentiated them. Tselem is used for 
images of heathen gods (Am. 5:26; II Kgs. 11:18) or 
for images of mice and tumors (I Sam. 6:5). It des- 
cribes the reproduction of an object or the materializing 
of gods. The word demuth is frequently used by Ezekiel 
to describe the likeness or the resemblance of the objects 
in the prophet’s vision (chap. 1). These two words, 
therefore, emphatically declare that God has placed some 
particular reproduction of himself in man by which man 
stands in unique relationship to God. 

The schoolmen of the middle ages taught that a difference 
existed between “image” and “likeness.” The former described 
the intellectual powers of freedom and reason and the latter 
the moral righteousness. Through the fall man lost the “like- 
ness” but retained the “image.” The Roman Catholic Church 
superimposed justitia originalis (original righteousness) upon 
bar? “likeness,” which righteousness was lost also through the 
ali. 

W. Eichrodt suggests that in Gen. 1:26 “likeness” appears 
to give somewhat of an abstract explication of “image” (Theo- 
logie des Alten Testaments, Teil 2, p. 60, Leipzig, 1935). L. 
Koehler, however, thinks that “likeness’’ has the function of 
weakening the “image” to show that man is like God in a 
a measure (Theologische Zeitschrift, Jan.-Feb. 1948: 
20f). 

The question arises in what discernible manner did 


man according to the Bible have the image of God. 
Some find this image in man’s physical appearance in 
that he walks erectly. However, a moment's reflection 
will hardly allow a corporeal resemblance to God who 
is constantly regarded as a spiritual being without form 
or body. The likeness to God must rather be found in 
the sphere of personality. The functions of personality 
such as the power of speech and the use of words, the 
ability to think and to employ the will, and the capa- 
bility of moral discrimination are involved. All these 
powers are divine endowments by which man manifested 
his likeness to God on the one hand, and his separation 
from nature on the other. 
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In this context we should be reminded that the image 
of God in man never makes man God. Just as an in- 
separable gulf exists between man and nature, so also 
there is a gulf between man and his Creator. The 
creatureliness of man is never obliterated throughout 
Scripture. Yet it is the wonder and praise of poets and 
prophets that God has placed man as “thou” before 
him and that God was the great “Thou” before man. 
This becomes the basis upon which all communion be- 
tween God and man is possible. Whatever of powers 
or abilities man possesses, the greatest is his innate 
ability to address his Creator in prayer and to hear the 
voice of God. “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and 
I will speak with thee” (Eze. 2:1). 

Of necessity we must take up in our discussion the 
image of God as it is found in man as sinner. What 
has the fall of man done to the image of God? Does 
man as sinner still possess the image of God or are all 
traces of the image lost? To answer these questions we 
should examine the vertinent Biblical data. In the ac- 
count of Adam’s generations (Gen. 5:1 ff) the author 
first states that man was created “‘in the likeness of God” 
and then proceeds to narrate that Adam begot a son “in 
his own likeness, after his image.” The obvious im- 
pression which one gets is that the “‘likeness’ which 
Adam had was passed on to his seed. To be sure, some 
interpreters see no continuity of the image of God here 
since, according to them, this passage merely teaches 
that Seth was like his father. It seems, however, that 
the narrative intends to identify Seth’s likeness with 
Adam’s likeness which is the likeness of God. If there 
is no intended connection among these three ‘“‘like- 
nesses” th. it becomes difficult to explain the relevance 
of “in the likeness of God made he him” (v.1). An 
injuction is given against manslaughter, “for in the 
image of God made he man” (9:6). Again this passage 
only has relevancy if man has the image of God after 
the fall, in a world where manslaughter is not unknown.. 
The conception of the image, but not the expression, 
appears in Ps. 8. In the apocryphal literature two refer- 
ences to the image of God appear (Eccles. 17:3; Wis. 
2:23). 

The New Testament describes man as having the 
image or likeness of God (I Cor. 11:7; Jas. 3:9). The 
new man in Christ is “being renewed unto knowledge 
after the image of him that created him” (Col. 3:10; 
cf. also Eph. 4:24). To renew would seem to imply 
that some residuum of the divine image is in man even 
in his lost and sinful condition. From these scattered 
references we are led to conclude that the image of God 
is still present in man in some sense. 

In contrast to the above view Karl Barth has firmly declared 
that man in sin has no evidence or trace of the image of God. 
The data of Scripture are interpreted in line with this (I fear) 
dogmatic apriorism. Barth appears to be the victim of a rea- 
action against the Liberalism that found so much of good and 
God in natural man. In his recent Dogmatik Barth allows the 
image of God to be an analogia relations (analogy of relation- 
ship.) (Die Kirchliche Dogmatik Il, 1. Ziirich: 1945, pp. 
214ff). Let it be said that Barth finds the image of God in 
Christ for which he has New Testament warrant; and it is 
only through Christ that man can have the image of God. 

Since the Scripture apparently allows for an image 
of God in man as he now is, we need to define the 
character of that image. Since sin has marred or defaced 
the original image, we ask what is the nature of the 
image that man still has. Unfortunately the Scriptures 


are not explicit at this point, so that our conclusions 
must be based on the implications and surmises. 

The Scriptures frequently describe the God-man te- 
lationship in terms of the covenant. The covenant is 
established and offered to man through God’s grace. 
Man is not the prime mover, even though he becomes 
a party of the covenant. Man enjoys the divine favor 
of the covenant only as he responds in faith and love 
toward God. This indicates that man is endowed with 
responsibility by which he can accept or reject the prof- 

ered grace of God. If man chooses to live within the 
covenant in obedience to God, then he realizes his true 
destiny. If, however, he rebels against the goodness and 
gtace of God, he breaks the divinely instituted relation- 
ship and brings upon himself the wrath of God. Man, 
therefore, in his finiteness and his sinfulness has the 
capacity to respond to God’s grace by accepting or by 
rejecting the offer of the covenant. 

A few instances may be cited with profit to demon- 
strate that God regarded man as a resnonsible being who 
is to choose either to obey or to disobey. God called 
Abram to leave his father’s house to sojourn in a strange 
land and Abram obeyed (Gen. 12:1-4). Israel accepted 
the offer of the covenant at Sinai, ‘‘All the words which 
Jahweh has spoken we will do” (Ex. 24:3). In the 
exhortations of Deuteronomy Israel was constantly con- 
fronted with the choice of either the way of life 
or the way of death (11:26ff; 28-30). Joshua chal- 
lenged his people to serve Jahweh the God of their 
fathers (Josh. 24:14ff). Elijah at Mount Carmel placed 
the choice of Baal or of Jahweh before the people who 
may either return to the worship of the God of their 
fathers, or they may remain in their apostasy. The 
prophets addressed the people in accusation of their 
unrighteousness or in urging them to mend their ways 
to establish justice in the gate. The New Testament in 
similar manner regarded man as facing a very crucial 
moment since the time was at hand to accept the Gospel. 
Man must choose, he cannot escape his responsibility. 
In every case man is held accountable for his behavior; 
he may accept the offers of God’s grace for his eternal 
weal or he may reject the Gospel for his eternal woe. 

Responsibility is inherent within man. By the very 
nature of his being he is set in a position of answer- 
ability to his Creator. Some responsibilities I may select 
at my own discretion and by that action freely engage 
in the discharge of such responsibilities. For example, 
I may join an athletic club. I submit myself to its regula- 
tions. I pay my dues and attend its meetings. I dis- 
charge the responsibilities placed on me. However, | 
am at liberty to terminate my membership and thereby 
relieve myself of responsibility to the athletic club. In 
contrast, man as creature does not choose this respon- 
sibility even as he had no choice in his being born. 
Further, man cannot divest himself of that responsibility 
even though he rebels against or denies his Creator. In 
this manner the image of God is within man as sinner 
to hold him accountable to God, his Creator.2 

The New Testament declares that Jesus Christ is the 
true man in that he has “the image of the invisible God” 
(Col. 1:15, cf. II Cor. 4:4). He is in reality the second 
Adam and has the fulness of divine endowments which 
man in his state of sin and rebellion lost. This is the 
great announcement of the Gospels. ‘“The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us” (John 1:14). Here in his- 
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tory God sent Jesus Christ, like his brethren in all things, 
to demonstrate perfect obedience to and communion 
with God, a relationship in which every man should 
live, yet which no man ever attained. The New Testa- 
ment elaborates on the excellencies of Jesus Christ as 
one in whom the fulness of the godhead dwells bodily, 
to show that man can receive through Christ all that man 
possessed at creation and all that he could have realized 
had he not broken his communion with God by his sin. 
Man, indeed, is waging a futile battle against sin only 
to realize that he cannot escape his tragedy. However, 
a victory is offered this man through “our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (I Cor. 15:57). Now the prospect of bearing 
the heavenly image is his (15:49). The believer is 
foreordained to conform to the image of his Son (Rom. 
8:29) and he is gradually being transformed into the 
image of the Lord (II Cor. 3:18). 

Although the New Testament describes man as lost 
and enslaved to sin, it nonetheless offers man the benefits 
of the Gospel which he obtains through faith in Jesus 
Christ. He may become a member of the kingdom of 
God; he is also given the benefits of the family of God 
to be heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ (Rom. 
8:17). He now enjoys eternal life and has the prospect 
of becoming like Christ when he shall see him even as 
he is (I John 3:2). 

MAN AND SOCIETY 

Man was created also to live in community. He is 
called adam which is the Hebrew equivalent of mankind. 
Male and female are included in this adam (Gen. 1:27). 
It is not good for man to be alone. Since no animal 
could be found corresponding to man, God created 
woman out of man that he might have his counterpart 
without which he could not be man (2:18-25). K6hler 
has well said, “Ein Mensch ist kein Mensch’ (One man 
is no man). 

Throughout the Old Testament several relationships 
of man with his fellowman are described. The most 
fundamental is that of the family which has its origin 
in creation in that the man lIcaves his father and his 
mother and cleaves to his wife and they become one 
flesh (2:24). The family rights and duties are carefully 
delineated in the laws of ancient Israel. The family is 
in nowise forgotten in the New Testament as both 
Gospels and Epistles stress the necessity of keeping the 
family intact against all forces of deterioration. 

Beyond the family bond the Bible speaks of the clan, 
the tribe and the nation. Within these, other groups 
may be found such as the school of the prophets, the 
priests or Levites, the temple musicians, the strangers, 
etc. Beyond the nation was the great Gentile world 
commonly called goyim (nations). In all of these 
gtoups man has been placed and within them man is 
to express his life in accord with God’s purpose. 

Although the New Testament Church does not have 
the national aspect of ancient Israel, it nevertheless es- 
tablishes a community. Several terms, such as the breth- 
ren, congregation, flock, household of God etc., indicate 
a New Testament fellowship, ko/nonia, in Jesus Christ. 
Man’s inherent propensity for fellowship attains ex- 
pression in the community of believers. The adam 
(mankind) now is being realized in “the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God’ (Eph. 
4:13). 


This, in brief, is the Biblical view of man in the var- 
ied relationships with his fellowman. However, these 
social aspects of man’s life have been grevously disrupt- 
ed through sin. Even as sin broke the fellowship between 
God and man, so also the Bible pictures man’s social 
life far from God's intended purpose. Let us observe 
some of the breakdowns that occurred in the life of 
God’s people. Family difficulties and sorrows are com- 
mon in the families of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. National leaders such as Eli, Samuel, David 
and Solomon have families which show the ravages of 
evil. To be sure, we have in the families mentioned and 
in others evidences of true piety and tender affection. 
However, the citadel of society, the family, has been 
invaded by the destructive enemy, sin. 

Prophets are especially aware of the breakdown in 
social and political life. It is the sad story of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Widows, the fatherless, the stranger 
and the poor are the victims of oppression at the hands 
of their fellows. Justice is miscarried. Greed and lust 
tule. Prophets call attention to widespread violence in 
pagan nations who too are brought under the judgment 
and wrath of God. All this adds up to one conclusion, 
that man created to live in community has not realized 
his destiny because sin has entered his life. Man carries 
with him the propensity to destroy society which the 
Heidelberg Catechism describes as “‘prone to hate God 
and my neighbor.” 

What prospect does the Gospel offer? Life in its 
social aspects comes under the power of the Holy Spirit 
so that within the redeemed community the fruit of the 
Spirit becomes evident such as love, peace, patience, 
kindness and self-control. However, the full pd sh 
of society from the evils that plague and harass will only 
be realized at the time of Christ's coming when the new 
heaven and new earth shall be free from all that makes 
our present order filled with death, weeping, and disaster 
(Rev. 21). 


MAN AND THE CREATION 


The last part of this study deals with man in his 
relationship to creation. Even though the Bible makes 
it clear that man is the consummation of God’s activity 
in creating the world and all life, he is nonetheless 
taken from the dust of the earth and at death he returns 
to that dust from which he was taken (Gen. 2:7; 3:19). 
Man has but a short span of time upon this earth in 
contrast to God who is from everlasting to everlasting. 
Man is frail like the flower which is withered by the hot 
wind of the desert (Ps. 103:15f; Isa. 40:7). In con- 
trast to the majesty and magnitude of the heavens man 
is most insignificant and small (Ps. 8:3f). 

However, man is more than a part of creation, for at 
his creation the Creator gave him the office of lord and 
tuler over the creation, and this office of exercising 
dominion is especially blessed of God (Gen. 1:26, 28). 
This account of creation is alluded to by the psalmist 
who observes that God has placed all things under the 
rule of man (8:5ff). This is the honor and glory which 
are the crown of man’s being. The story of not finding 
a counterpart among the animals together with man’s 
naming the animals indicates that man is distinct from 
and the lord over the animal world. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that God, the Creator of 
the world, continually governs and controls the forces 
of nature. Our modern concept of natural law is not 
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known in the Bible for it is God who causes the grass 
to grow, sends the rain, or makes the sun to shine. 
(Matt. 5:45; 6:30). The storms that disturb the earth, 
the productive elements of nature and the life of the 
animal world are given and directed in such a wonderful 
fashion that the poets of Israel raise psalms of praise to 
their God. (Pss. 29, 65:7f; 104). One of Israel’s de- 
fections was to invoke the Canaanite Baal for blessings 
of fertility. The incident of Elijah at Mount Carmel was 
to teach Israel that the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Israel could withhold and could give the much-needed 
rain (I Kings 18). In the history of Israel, such as the 
deliverance from Egypt, God used the natural forces for 
the advantage of his people. 

Since the world belongs to God and all the powers 
of nature are under his control, man must depend on 
God for wisdom and understanding to rule this world. 
However, natural phenomena such as earthquakes and 
storms bewilder and frighten him. He stands in awe and 
reverence before the mighty mountains, or at the vast 
array of the starry hosts. In the book of Job, Jahweh 
confronts Job with all the mysteries of nature such as 
the light, hail, rain, and ice and asks whether Job can 
understand all these things. Job also is asked whether 
he can comprehend the behavior of birds and beasts 
(chs. 38-41). To this speech of Jahweh from the whitl- 
wind Job answers that nature with all its animals is be- 
yond his understanding; finite man must confess that 
nature is beyond his comprehension. 

All this places man in a paradox with reference to 
his relationship to nature. On the one hand he is cre- 
ated to rule and exploit the resources of nature. His 
skills and insights enable him to have mastery over fields 
and flocks. Yet the forces of nature are not his creation; 
he cannot make them as he makes a tent or a house. He 
cannot control the coming of the storm or the raging of 
the sea. The psalmist said, “Thou hast put all things 
under his feet’ (8:6) ; however, the writer of Hebrews 
observed, “But now we see not yet all things subject to 
him” (2.8). Is there any hope than man can achieve his 
office of lord over nature? Yes, for “we see Jesus” (2:9). 
It is in the Lordship of Jesus Christ that we see man’s 
purpose realized. Christ's mastery over the forces of 
nature, over disease and death, demonstrated him as the 
perfect fulfillment of man’s office as lord of nature. 

Throughout the Bible an intimate connection exists 
between man and the world in which he lives. This is 
to be noted especially in the response nature makes to 
man’s obedience or disobedience to God. One of the 
results of man’s first sin is that nature yields thorns and 
thistles (Gen. 3:18f). Cain is cursed from the ground 
that received the blood he shed so that the ground will 
not yield its strength to him (4:11f). Jahweh saw that 
the wickedness of man was very great so that he deter- 
mined to destroy the life he had made with the flood 
(6-8). The forces of nature pour destruction and death 
on the hard-hearted Egyptians (Ex. 7-12). Other in- 
stances can be cited. Perhaps we may use the lengthy 
discourses in Deuteronomy to summarize this observa- 
tion that obedience to God will cause the land to re- 
spond with productivity in that the much-needed rain 
will fall, the ground will yield its increase, and the 
cattle will be productive (28:1-14). However, disobedi- 
ence will bring dire rcsults in that the heavens will not 
give the rain, the increase of the ground and of the 
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cattle will be cursed, and many other calamities will 
come upon Israel (28:15ff). 

A paragraph should be added about the Biblical hope 
of a new heaven and a new earth in which creation is to 
be redeemed from its bondage. Paul declares that the 
present creation is groaning in pain awaiting the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God. In other words, all creation 
together with mankind is yearning for redemption from 
the bondage which sin has brought upon the world. 
There is no hope within the present order and scheme 
of things. There must be a new creation; there must be a 
redemption of our bodies. All this awaits the coming of 
Christ, at whose coming all things shall be subjected to 
him that God may be all in all (I Cor. 15:23ff). 

In summary, man as creature sustains a three-way te- 
lationship: with his Creator, with his fellow creatures, 
and with the creation. Man as sinner disrupts each of 
these relationships so that apart from the Gospel he lives 
in fear, anxiety and despair. The Gospel offers man the 
restoration of these relationships through Jesus Christ 
our Lord so that what man lost through sin is being re- 
stored to those accepting the Gospel and will be fully 
consummated at the time of our Lord’s return. 
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Seminary Highhshts 


A hasty review of the special happenings of this school year 
gives convincing evidence that seminary life is by no means 
adequately described in terms of departments, courses, and 
assignments. Important elements have been the speakers who 
have appeared on different occasions and the variety of activities 
in which the students have engaged. 

The regular chapel services have been an occasion for fellow- 
ship with various men of the church. Those who have led 
devotions during the past weeks include Dr. Henry W. Pyle, 
‘24, Paterson, N. J., the Rev. Ralph G. Korteling, on furlough 
from India, the Rev. John H. Muller, ’45, Clymer, N. Y., the 
Rev. John C. Van Wyk, 717, Oskaloosa, Ia., the Rev. Charles 
J. Stoppels, ’45, of First Presbyterian Church, Flint, Mich., the 
Rev. Howard G. Hageman, Newark, N.J., Dr. Bernard J. Mul- 
der, ‘22, New York City, and the Rev. Gerrit Heemstra, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 

The Adelphic Society got off to a good, though rather chilly, 
start with a picnic at Tunnel Park on October 3. After playing 
football and baseball and enjoying refreshments, everyone re- 
treated to the warmth of the social room in Zwemer, where the 
Rev. Bernard Brunsting, '49, of Grand Haven, spoke on the 
proper clerical garb, “Humility.” October 10 the Junior Class 
took charge of the meeting. On October 17 Professor Garrett 
Vander Borgh of Hope College lectured on R.C.A. organization, 
“Know Your Church.” During the morning of October 26 Mr. 
Charles Mellis, Secretary-Treasurer of the Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship, showed slides and described the important service 
that group is rendering on the mission field. November 7 Mr. 
James Zevalkink, of Grand Rapids, explained the work of the 
Reformed Laymen’s Publicity League. The evening of Novem- 
ber 28 Dr. Jacob Prins, ‘27, Minister of Evangelism of R.C.A., 
challenged the group to “Advance with Christ.” It might be 
added that this year finds ‘coffee and. . .” a popular means of 
concluding the Adelphic meetings. 

For a period of eight weeks this fall Dr. George H. Mcnnen- 
ga, professor of English Bible and Missions, taught a course in 
“The Prophets and Their Messages” at the Muskegon Council 
of Churches Lay-Leadership Training School. 

Dr. Richard C. Oudersluys, professor of New Testament, 
conducted the Religious Emphasis Program of Central Col- 
lege during the week of November 20. 

On November 21 the Adelphic Society was guest of Calvin 
Seminary’s student organization. During the afternoon Wes- 
tern’s basketball team suffered a one-point defeat at the hands 
of Calvin. But otherwise the men were treated most hospitably, 
being entertained in the various homes for dinner and then 
convening for the evening service when Dr. John De Vries of 
the Calvin College Chemistry Department gave a most interest- 
ing lecture on “Radioactive Carbon and the Genesis Account.” 
A time of refreshments and fellowship concluded the evening. 

The Seminary Christmas party, planned jointly by the Adel- 
phia and Adelphic Societies, was held the evening of Decem- 
ber 8. Following a varied musical program, the Rev. Harold 
Englund, °50, of Zeeland, spoke on “The Theology of Our 
Christmas Carols.’ Norwood Reck and Donald Lam presented 
a skit in a lighter vein, and the evening was concluded with 
refreshments. 

A number of men have visited the seminary to lecture. These 
include Bishop Michael Hollis, Moderator of the United Church 
of South India, who described the factors involved in that 
union and the progress being made in the United Church; Dr. 
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Frank Rosenthal, Rabbi from Jackson, Mich., spoke on “Patterns 
for Peace;’ Dr. Samuel Zwemer gave two challenging mes- 
sages: “His Ministers, a Flame of Fire’’ and “The Hands or 
Scars of Jesus; Dr. Henry Vruwink, President of General 
Synod, reviewed the heritage of the Reformed Church and sug- 
gested steps for increasing its witness today; Rev. Chiu Ting 
Chieh, minister of the Shanghai Community Church and at one 
time an associate of Dr. Henry De Pree, was presented by Dr. 
De Pree and spoke on “Life and Death.” The students and 
faculty also had opportunity to hear Dr. E. Stanley Jones as he 
spoke in the Hope College Chapel. 

Dr. Lester J. Kuyper, professor of Old Testament, has been 
appointed to serve on a study committee of the World Council 
of Churches. This committee meets in Chicago and is cur- 
rently studying “The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society.” 

Missions received special emphasis through the speaking of 
the following: Mrs. Harold Brinig, director of Church Activi- 
ties of Marble Collegiate Church and executive Vice President 
of the former Women’s Board of Domestic Missions, the Rev. 
Garold Van Engen, '43, on furlough from Chiapas, Mexico, 
and Dr. Richard J. Vanden Berg, ‘16, Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Domestic Missions. These lectured in the various 
classes on Missions and English Bible and before the student 
assembly. This series on missions will be concluded after the 
holidays when Dr. Luman J. Shafer, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, will visit the seminary. 

Three students from the seminary attended the 1950 Inter- 
seminary Conference, November 15-18. The conference was held 
in the First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois. Thought of 
the discussion groups centered around the theme, “Christ Is 
Our Hope Today.” Each evening Dr. Harold A. Bosley ad- 
dressed the conference on the subjects, “The Prophet,” ‘The 
Prophet and His People,” and “The Prophet Leading His Peo- 
ple.” There were 140 representatives from twenty-seven schools 
at the conference which was evangelical in worship and spirit. 
Pierce Maassen, Elton Bruins and Donald Lam attended from 
Western Seminary. 

A Glee Club has been organized under the direction of Mr. 
Roger Rietberg, who is organist-choirmaster at Third Church, 
Holland. Officers elected are: Pres., Russell Norden, Vice Pres., 
Richard Vriesman, and Librarian, Donald Boss. The thirty-one 
singers practice one hour a week and hope in the future to 
sing around a bit, though such activity will be limited because 
of the study schedule. 

Brawn and brains are not mutually exclusive! A seminary 
football team played in the Interfraternity League of Hope Col- 
lege and emerged undefeated; however, the play-off for cham- 
pionship was indefinitely postponed because of bad weather. 

Through the showing of a “Christian Life Travelogue,” Dr. 
William Goulooze, professor of Church History, has been 
sharing the experience of his recent trip to Europe. This en- 
tertaining program receives a definitely Christian emphasis, 
through the explanatory remarks and through helping to make 
possible the free distribution of Dr. Goulooze’s book, Victory 
over Suffering. 

An unusual experience was afforded middler James Cook 
when he was invited by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to be its guest at the 55th Congress of American Industry 
in New York City December 6, 7, and 8. Mr. Cook was one of 
forty-nine students selected throughout the country. He reports a 
busy and most interesting time, having heard such outstanding 
men as the Rev. William Alexander of Oklahoma City, Wallace 
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F. Bennett, U. S. Senator-Elect, Utah, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Dr. Daniel Poling, the Rev. Ralph Sockman, and General 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense. 

The spirit of the Christmas season pervaded the chapel ser- 
vices during the last week before Christmas recess. Of special 


note were the Women’s Glee Club of Hope College under the 
direction of Mrs. W. Curtis Snow, which sang several Christ- 
mas numbers, and the reading of Dickens’ Christmas Carol by 
Mr. E. Avison. At noon Friday, December 15, the Christmas 
recess began. 


Book Reviews 


Reformed Dogmatics, by Heinrich Heppe, London: Al- 
len and Unwin, 1950. Pp. xiv-721. 50s. Revised and 
edited by Ernst Bizer, and translated into English by 
G. T. Thomson. 


Karl Barth, the noted German theologian, readily admits that 
this book made a tremendous difference in his life and thought. 
While Barth was trying to find a way back out of the mists of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl into the clearer light of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, this book of Heppe came into his hands. Barth 
had come to see the inadequacies of liberal theology, and he 
was determined to revolt against its humanistic rationalism, but 
he feared lest, in his revolt, he should land himself in the 
unhappy Biblicism which appeared to be the only answer to 
Schleiermacher’s liberalism. He was in a dilemma _ indeed, 
and the straits were very narrow for him. It seemed to 
him that he was standing completely alone, having been re- 
jected by those who had been his confreres, and being unac- 
ceptable to those whose evangelical positions he hoped himself 
to embrace. Barth knew that the answer to his theological 
problem would be found by a return to the Book which had 
always been dear to historic Christianity, but he did not want 
to identify himself with the mystical, unreasoned attitudes 
toward the Bible which the extreme rightists of theology were 
taking. As he himself writes about this book of Heppe, “I 
read, I studied, I reflected; and found that I was rewarded with 
the discovery that here at last I was in the atmosphere in which 
the road to Holy Scripture seemed a more sensible and natural 
one to tread than the atmosphere of Schleiermacher and Ritschl 
had provided.” 

Such a testimony about this book of Heppe must put the 
book into the class of significant reading. That is where this 
book belongs even now, though it was first published back in 
1861. As books go, it is really an old book, but its age does 
not in any wise detract from its value. If a reader interested in 
theology wants a book that gathers into itself the extracted 
wisdom of the Reformed thinkers and theologians, this will be 
that book. With almost absolute fidelity the author presents 
the thought and the positions of Reformed theologians. Some of 
the great names of the Reformed community march across the 
pages and are frequently quoted. Fact of the matter is that this 
book is not original, does not propose to be, but seeks simply 
to compile material from Reformed authors whose place and 
thought are regarded in the community of typical Reformed 
thinkers. Barth said the book was “dreary to read,” and so it is. 
Unless one is ready to set his teeth, and by sheer determination 
come to the point where he is no longer repelled by the form 
because he has been captivated by the thought itself, one will 
not read far into this book. Theology is never the easiest read- 
ing known, and this theology is not put up in the most palata- 
ble form, but it is wholesome food, even so, and any man who 
studies it will be richer because of it. American readers will 
know themselves indebted to the reviser, Bizer, and to the trans- 
lator, Thomson. 

To read this book reminds one of the difficulties of climbing 
hills or mountains. Some climbers enjoy the zest of the climb; 
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others climb in order to get the view. It seems to me that 
Heppe himself enjoyed the climb; those who follow him will 
find themselves upon the top of a range of thought from which 
they can look down to see the way along which they have 
come, and from which they can look out and up for the exhil- 
aration of a view that sees heaven and earth blend into the 
glory of redemption. 

Mechanically, the book is divided into 28 chapters through 
which the author takes his readers all the way from “Natural 
and Revealed Theology” to the subject of ‘Glorification.” Yet 
that is exactly the spirit and characteristic of Calvinistic Theol- 
ogy. It is not partial like Lutheranism, nor yet biased in its 
emphasis, like the groups which ride theological hobbies. Cal- 
vinism sets out to interpret the whole of Scriptural teaching. 
It is really enheartening to realize that the story of the Scripture 
is the story of man’s redemption, and that there is warrant for 
believing that this divine redemption is total and complete. It 
is, however, the unique contribution of the Reformed Theology 
to explore all the aspects of this story, and to develop a theory 
which pyramids ‘from the lowly earth to the vaulted skies.” So, 
though there is a mechanics about the chapters of the book, 
that very structure is filled with theological significance. 


One emphasis which every person informed upon Reformed 
Theology expects to find in a book like this is the Calvinistic 
emphasis upon “Natural Religion.’’ We do not believe that the 
natural is divorced from the supernatural, but rather that “that 
which is natural was first and then that which is spiritual.” So 
we teach that the story of redemption is the story of the invasion 
of the natural by the purpose, will, power, and redeeming 
grace of a loving God. Calvin taught in his Institutes that 
even an unredeemed man can find something about God be- 
cause of the goodnesses of God’s hands. Even the natural man, 
Calvin contends, can read nature and natural events well enough 
to conclude that God is. Of course that means that the natural 
man has a God-given ability to discern certain facts about God 
and his ministry to men. That ability to discern the ways of 
God is evidence of an innate God-consciousness in the life of 
man which, ultimately, is the reason why every man is without 
excuse before God. Men are guilty before God because they 
do not use the knowledge of God that is available to them. 
They do not use it because of their sin, but sin does not destroy 
the capacity of man; it changes the direction of man’s use of 
his capacities. So man knows enough about God for condem- 
nation, but nature can never give man a saving knowledge of 
God. However, the reason, that God gave man for natural 
religion, man must also use in the study of the supernaturally 
revealed Word. No man can within himself develop the ideas 
—'‘conceive them” is what the author says—that are contained 
within the revealed Gospel of God, but every man has a reason 
that is capable of absorbing these ideas, unless he wants to 
remain corrupt and to follow the wicked disposition which 
characterizes a fallen man. Revealed religion comes to confirm, 
complement, instruct, and enlighten. The natural man under- 
stands not the things of the Spirit—indeed he cannot—but, by 
the use of the same faculties that sin has darkened, man, il- 
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lumined by the Holy Spirit, comes to understand and to accept 
the teachings of Scripture. They are reasonable to him, because 
his reason has been enabled to understand them. 


That seems like an emphasis we need to keep before our 
minds today when there is such a tendency to set faith over 
against reason. The fathers taught that faith is not against rea- 
son, but beyond reason, but still reasonable. I am personally 
thankful for this Reformation epistemology, and I can well 
understand that it must have been quite thrilling for Barth to 
have discovered this among these Reformation fathers of the 
Calvinistic community. Faith is not a feeling, as Schleiermacher 
used to say, but faith is spiritually enlightened reason. Aye, so 
it must be, too, because the old Biblical story of the entrance of 
sin into the human race makes it quite clear that man sinned 
because he would not follow his reason, but chose rather to 
follow his desires and his appetites. Sin made man unreason- 
able; salvation, through faith, restores man’s reason. Hallelu- 
jah! 

I am passing by any reference to the material the author has 
in his chapter on “Holy Scripture,” just as I pass by almost 
all the other material of the book, restraining myself from fur- 
ther comment on these fine subjects to keep this review within 
reasonable compass. I would like to discuss a bit the material 
the author has gathered together in the section on the Sacra- 
ments. He gives three chapters to the discussion, but I am in- 
terested particularly in the discussion of the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. 

There is a quotation from John Calvin to the effect that 
Christian Baptism is like the baptism of John the Baptist. 
Calvin says that John’s baptism was “‘a sealing of the forgive- 
ness of sin ordained by God, and of rebirth by dipping into 
water.” I question whether anyone acquainted with today’s 
thinking in theology would be disposed to accept this interpre- 
tation of Calvin. Certainly John’s baptism could not have been 
a Trinitarian baptism, and it could not have been a sign of 
faith in Jesus Christ. I concede that John’s baptism may be 
related to Jesus and his pronouncements in that I am quite 
convinced that those who accepted John’s baptism did so be- 
cause they were looking forward to a work that was to be done 
for them by another who had not yet been pointed out to them. 
They became the community of people whose repentance and 
baptism indicated to Jesus that they were waiting for his ar- 
rival. As far as I can discern, John’s baptism was still an Old 
Testament baptism, and represented an idea with which Jews 
were familiar inasmuch as baptisms were frequent among the 
Israelites, even though they had the rite of circumcision. 


To me the interesting part of this discussion of baptism con- 
cerns the thought connected with infant baptism. So many 
folk who advocate infant baptism try to justify their procedure 
by an affirmation that baptism signifies that something spiritual 
has happened in the life of the child baptized. Some. folk 
believe in ‘presumptive regeneration,” and affirm that infant 
baptism means that the child is presumed to have been, or that 
he will be, regenerated. Others teach that infant baptism means 
the “washing away of original sin’—I suppose that means 
both the guilt and the pollution of original sin. These posi- 
tions are taken by many Calvinists today. The tendency is to 
want to find some justification for infant baptism by making 
some affirmation about the baby baptized. Since Coccejus in- 
troduced his “Covenant Theology” there has also been a 
tendency to lean heavily upon this idea as if children born 
into the covenant are therefore certainly saved. All this kind of 
thinking leans in the direction of sacramentarianism. The won- 
derful fact is that the Reformers did not teach these views 
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about infant baptism at all. They all believed in infant bap- 
tism, but taught simply that infants were to be baptized for 
two simple reasons: 1) All who were in.covenant relations 
with God through faith are to be baptized. They use this idea 
in connection with I Cor. 7:14 where Paul teaches that the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified in the faith of his wife, else, 
says Paul, “were your children unclean, but now they are 
holy.” Therefore, say these Calvinistic fathers, children are to 
be baptized because they belong to the community that belongs 
to God. 2) Even under the old covenant children were circum- 
cised. They leave the matter of personal acceptance of the 
significance of the rite to the promptings of God’s Holy Spirit 
in the lives of persons coming to maturity of judgment and 
commitment. 

It is interesting to see how Warfield understands the teach- 
ing of the Reformation leaders when he states about infant 
baptism, “So long as it remains true that Paul represents the 
Church of the Living God to be one, founded on one covenant 
from Abraham to today, so long it remains true that the prom- 
ise is to us and our children, and that the members of the 
visible Church consist of believers and their children—all of 
whom have a right to all the ordinances of the visible Church, 
each in its appointed season. The argument in a nutshell is 
simply this: God established His Church in the days of Abra- 
ham and put children into it. They must remain in it until He 
puts them out. He has nowhere put them out, so they remain 
members of His Church, and as such entitled to the use of the 
ordinances of the Church” (Studies in Theology, p. 408). I 
rejoice personally that the fathers of the Calvinistic emphasis 
looked upon infant baptism in that light, and that they taught 
such truth. At least, that kind of teaching retains the unity of 
the spiritual, redemptive program about which the whole 
Scripture is concerned. 

—JOoHN R. MuLper. 


Introduction to Berdyaev, by O. Fielding Clarke. Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Bles, 1950. Pp. 192. 15s. 


This Introduction to Berdyaev is a timely book, important 
both because of the magnitude of Berdyaev’s contribution to 
religious thought and because of a still widespread ignorance 
of that contribution. To many he will still be a complete 
stranger, and to many others he will be a vague, elusive spirit 
of whom they have heard and for whom they have acquired a 
kind of awed respect. At the risk of repeating what everyone 
may already know, Nikolai Alexandrovitch Berdyaev was a 
Christian philosopher of religion, born in Russia and active 
there until his exile on ideological grounds in 1921, when, 
after a few years in Berlin, he went to Paris where he con- 
tinued his activities until his death in 1948, at the age of 72. 
With that large degree of qualification that must accompany 
the classification of anyone whose spirit moves as freely and 
creatively as his, he is to be classified as a theologian of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. It is the purpose of the present 
work to be no more than an introduction to his thought. Even 
as an introduction it will well repay the effort of anyone who 
will read it with a real intention to capture the genius of Berd- 
yaev’s provocative thought. 

The task of introducing Berdyaev’s thought is a difficult one. 
Clarke has properly assumed that hé must begin virtually de 
novo, for acquaintance with his position has been limited so far 
pretty much to specialists in theology, and among these to such 
as have sensed something of the depth and penetration of con- 
tinental philosophical and theological thought traditions gen- 
erally. At the same time, such an introduction must make its 
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way against a strong prejudice which inquires whether any 
good thing can come out of Russia at all, or out of Eastern 
Orthodoxy which, so far as its existence is recognized at all, is 
thought to be no more than a particularly intensive ikon-wor- 
ship or a religion which is the captive of the totalitarian Com- 
munist state. To make the task of this introduction even more 
difficult, an understanding of Berdyaev really requires a sound 
acquaintance with many movements of thought: particularly 
with the theological development of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, with German idealism, modern existentialism, and 
Marxist ideology. But even with this background of under- 
standing, it is risky to categorize Berdyaev'’s thought or even his 
resistance to other positions. 


In an attempt to make Berdyaev meaningful in terms of his 
background, the author of the Introduction has included ma- 
terials on the general Russian outlook, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Russian literature, and the political and ideological de- 
velopments that were taking place during Berdyaev’s own life- 
time. Of these chapters the least significant is the chapter on 
Russian literature, which, to a novice in that field, seems inade- 
quate for the purpose for which it was included. The opening 
chapter on “Russia's Destiny” is suggestive of the advisability 
and possibility of understanding the strangely enigmatic and 
profound character of Russia in terms of the experiences 
through which she has passed. Berdyaev himself has the atti- 
tude that the contemporary period of negation in Russia is 
inevitable but that it must be transcended, in the name of God 
and of human freedom (p. 16). Russian Orthodoxy is de- 
scribed as potentially static in character but as essentially and 
ideally possessing a theology which has successfully and spon- 
taneously avoided the opposite faults of free, irresponsible 
thinking and of cold legalism in matters of doctrine. In this 
way she has maintained an atmosphere which makes possible a 
kind of “creativity under God.” Similarly the church’s life is 
inspired by the somewhat mystical but deeply meaningful con- 
cept of “sobornost” or “togetherness” which is ‘‘a combination 
of liberty and order which results from the indwelling of 
Christ by the Holy Spirit in those who are baptized’”’ (p. 23). 
Orthodoxy is regarded as a safer position than Romanism 
(which, incidentally, is regarded as a schismatic movement) or 
Protestantism, which is seen as “the revolt of man’s subjectivity 
against an externally imposed authority” (p. 15). 


This triangle of Orthodoxy, Romanism, and Protestantism is 
a very complex one. It involves many questions. Is the Ortho- 
doxy here spoken of actual Orthodoxy or Orthodoxy in its ideal 
genius as Berdyaev sees it? Is Romanism, in the sense of exter- 
nally imposed authority, not a perversion of even Romanism’s 
own hidden genius? And is Protestantism really only a revolt of 
man’s subjectivity? I should submit that this portrayal of Ortho- 
doxy sets an idealized Orthodoxy in extremely favorable con- 
trast to what is actually a corruption of Romanism and Protes- 
tantism, and that a comparison of this ideal Orthodoxy with 
an ideal Romanism and an ideal Protestantism would show that 
actually the three are very close together in their ideal interest 
in maintaining the values of both subjectivity and objectivity. 
Actually, all three have failed in recognizing in their concrete 
existence the fundamental dialectical relationship between sub- 
jectivity and objectivity. 


This problem may be taken as a starting point in suggesting 
the fundamental genius of Berdyaev. In recognizing the full 
validity of both subjectivity and objectivity, always strictly and 
exclusively in relation to each other, Berdyaev is, I think, laying 
his finger on a position which in the deepest sense of the term 
is a universal aspiration in the three major divisions of Chris- 


tianity—universal not in a loosely eclectic sense, nor in the 
sense of enervating compromise, nor in the sense that it has 
adequately governed the concrete existence of each, but in a 
very real and penetrating and vital sense. It is this quality in 
Berdyaev, the quality of appealing to the meaning of Christian. 
ity in its deepest sense, that gives him a universal significance 
and warrants the designation of his thinking as Christian with- 
out adjectives. I do not believe that Clarke, or perhaps even 
Berdyaev, has fully recognized the actuality of this identity of 
purpose running through the three branches of Christianity. 

If it is correct so to interpret the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage, then Berdyaev is giving expression to its real spirit; and 
as such he is voicing in his own independent and unique way 
what has been stated in different form in Kierkegaard’s insis- 
tence on thinking always about God but always passionately, in 
Brunner with his insistence upon religion as a vital encounter 
with God, and even in Barth (reputedly that paragon of ob- 
jectivists!) with his insistence upon a new vital acknowledge- 
ment of Jesus Christ as the objective actualization and the Holy 
Spirit as the real subjective actualization of revelation. 

The concept of subjectivity and objectivity is only an illustra- 
tion of the position which Berdyaev holds. Its scope becomes 
larger when one realizes that it may be a pattern for the solu- 
tion of the conflicts between freedom and authority, between 
anthropocentricity and theocentricity (or perhaps more accurate- 
ly, Christocentricity), between realism and ‘idealism, between 
secular existentialism and the Catholic existence-theology, be- 
tween reactionary and revolutionary political ideology, and be- 
tween naturalistic and supernaturalistic theology. The focal 
doctrine for Berdyaev is different from that in Barth or Kierke- 
gaard. Barth focusses his attention on the concept of revelation 
as that is governed by the doctrine of the Trinity, and Kierke- 
gaard begins with a vital, personal experience of redemption by 
the grace of God. Berdyaev centers his attention on the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation or the God-man, in this respect stand- 
ing clearly in the tradition of eastern theology which from the 
beginning was primarily concerned with the significance, not 
just for revelation but for existence, of the Incarnation. But 
when Berdyaev talks about the Incarnation, he is not talking 
just about a doctrine but about an experience. “ ‘Freedom has 
brought me to Christ’, he says. The ‘I’ which is given is the 
‘Tl’ which has met Christ, the ‘I’ which knows itself to be made 
in the image of God yet utterly free in relation to God” (p. 
79). His “is the philosophy of an actual life ‘hid with Christ 
in God’” (p. 91). And this hiddenness is never a static but a 
dynamic relationship in fact. Berdyaev stands in the long and 
distinguished company which insists that the greatest peril to 
religion and its greatest sin against itself is the sin of becoming 
static and frozen. 

It is this facing of the fundamental theological problems and 
the manner in which he faces them that makes Berdyaev an 
important and fascinating figure. He needs to be read with cau- 
tion: by quoting passages out of context he can be proved guilty 
of all the heresies in the theological catalogue. It is to be hoped 
that those who read this Introduction will take seriously the 
fact that it is an introduction, and that they will go on to read 
some of Berdyaev’s own major works, particularly The Destiny 
of Man, Freedom and the Spirit, Slavery and Freedom, and 
Truth and Revelation. These do not constitute material for 
cozy leisure-time reading. They will have to be read, as it 
were, with sweat on the brow. But Berdyaev is a great soul, 
speaking profoundly of the meaning of the Christian religion 
as a magnificently creative faith. Those for whom the word 
“creative” is heresy had better leave him alone. 


—D. Ivan Dykstra. 
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Here I Stand, A Life of Martin Luther, by Roland H. 
Bainton, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950. Pp. 422. $4.75. 


This book is a splendid contribution to biographical study in 
the field of church history. It is more than a mere character 
sketch. It reflects the environmental circumstances, the im- 
pelling drive, the consummate zeal, and the devotional spirit of 
Martin Luther. This book carries the weight of scientific study, 
original research and pondered conclusions. It was awarded 
the $7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury award. The author is the Titus 
Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Yale Divinity 
School. He is an authority on the Reformation period in 
church history. 

Here I Stand is an authoritative, interesting and informative 
study of the life and times of Martin Luther. Based on sound 
scholarship and painstaking research, this book projects the life 
of Luther with fascinating enthusiasm and doctrinal significance. 
This work is not a repetition of previous biographers but 
something new, alive, pertinent, and persuasive in its scope 
and startling style. 

The author has the rare ability of choosing captivating titles 
for his chapter headings. His choice reflects a knowledge of 
the historical settings described in the chapter as well as the 
use of modern terminology which interests people today. This 
dual feature results in titles which should interest the casual 
reader and the student of church history. A few chapter titles 
demonstrate this unique quality: VI. The Saxon Hus, VII. The 
German Hercules, IX. The Appeal to Caesar, XV. The Middle 
Way, XI. My Patmos, XVII. The School for Character, and 
XXII. The Measure of the Man. 

The author’s method of presenting historical material is ad- 
mirable. Much is stated in a few words; yet one does not feel 
that he had freighted his sentences in such a way that they are 
too heavy. Interesting side-lights on the life of Luther are 
constantly interwoven into the story. Historical circumstances 
and contributory data are included in the narrative for a full 
understanding of the Reformer. The author allows Luther to 
speak for himself. Interesting portions of correspondence, of- 
ficial statements made in the heat of controversy, and personal 
utterances of Luther given to friends are recorded in proper 
historical settings. Quotation and historical material are prop- 
etly blended. Reading the book makes one feel that a scholar 
is leading the way to interpret Luther’s life and doctrine. 

There are other scholarly features of this book which de- 
serve praise. A three-page chronology of Luther’s education 
and activity serve as a guide to an understanding of his life. 
An extensive bibliography, a complete record of bibliographical 
references, and a subject index enhance the value of the book. 
Some books include only a selective bibliography largely de- 
termined by the author’s interest. This comparatively complete 
bibliography will be appreciated by those who wish to extend 
their study of the great Reformer. 

An outstanding feature of this book is the extensive use of 
wood cuts and engravings from the life and time of Luther. 
These represent title pages of tracts and books, cartoons and pic- 
tures of both political and religious leaders of the sixteenth 
century. Many of these pictorial representations add light and 
interest to the material discussed. In many instances these pic- 
torial features reflect attitudes and atmosphere which would 
not be conveyed to the reader by word description. One illus- 
tration of this is Luther's repeated clashes with Satan. This 
has been depicted in relation to demonology, witchcraft, and 
evil spirits. 

Are there any negative observations which may be made 
about this book? A reviewer can always find points at which 
difference of opinion prevails. This reviewer personally feels 
that too many wood cuts and engravings clutter the book. A 


good feature has been overdone, ostensibly because the author . 


has the hobby of collecting cuts. 

The author has the tendency to overestimate the Reformer. 
There is a degree of hero worship which appears to blind the 
author to some of Luther's failings. Luther's attitude toward 
the peasants, his perverted views on sex life, and his failure to 
properly emphasize good works in the Biblical sense are not 
discussed by the author in their full implication. But these 
negative observations, important as they may be to the re- 
viewer, do not stand in the way of a hearty recommendation of 
this book. Far be it from the reviewer to enlarge on these ob- 
jections when the author has done such a grand job. Dr. 
Bainton’s book should be placed in all seminary libraries and 
should be read by all ministers. It will provide suggestions 
and material for sermons and will provide the inspiration in 
difficult days to say with Luther, “Here, I Stand.” 

—WILLIAM GOULOOZE. 


The Union of 1850, by William O. Van Eyck, Esq., 
Grand Rapids: 1950. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. Pp. vii—137. $2.00. 


This is a collection of papers by the late Wm. O. Van Eyck, 
Esq., author of Landmarks of the Reformed Fathers, selected, 
edited, and issued by the Permanent Committee on History and 
Research of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the union between the Reformed Church and the Classis of 
Holland. From this union it resulted that many congregations 
of recent Holland and German descent joined themselves later 
to the same denomination. These now compose the Particular 
Synods of Chicago and Iowa. There are also a number of such 
congregations in the eastern part of our church. 

This union was thus an event of the first importance, both 
to the Reformed Church in America and to the uniting Hol- 
landers and their descendants; and it is more than worthy to be 
studied and commemorated in this centennial year. 

The author of this book was a layman, a lawyer, and he was 
deeply devoted to the Reformed Church in America and well 
versed in the principles of Reformed theology and church gov- 
ernment, as the reader will not be slow to discern. The Perma- 
nent Committee, in the introduction, is careful not to commit 
itself to every historical statement made in these papers. Still 
less does it endorse every opinion expressed or argument em- 
ployed. But it issues this volume in the conviction that it sheds 
much light upon the union in question and is of very great 
value to every one who desires to understand our church his- 
tory. Every pastor and consistory should have a copy and give 
it earnest study. 

No one can treat the union of 1850 without also discussing 
the secession of 1857, in which a small minority of the Holland 
community in Michigan repudiated the said union. The num- 
ber of persons involved in this secession at the time was very 
small, but the event has historical importance out of proportion 
to their numbers because it led to the origin of the Christian 
Reformed Church. The author devotes a good deal of attention 
to this subject, aiming to show that there was not the slightest 
justification for the said secession. Hence this book is called, 
in a book review in The Banner, paper of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, “History with an Axe to Grind.” This is cor- 
rect. It is distinctly a partisan book, although not more so than 
the writings of Prof. Hemkes and Dr. Henry Beets on the other 
side. The said axe is also very well ground. In our judgment 
the author has made out his case, and has done it more fully 
and clearly than any other writer up to this time on the side of 
the Reformed Church. 

Particularly, in Chapter VIII, he refutes the fiction, still 
officially put forward by the Christian Reformed Church, that 
the union of 1850 was conditional, reserving tu the Hollanders 
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the right to withdraw at any time. There is really nothing to 
it, as the author shows. Even if it were true, however, that 
such a right was reserved, it would in no way justify what 
took place in 1857, for the situation contemplated in the said 
condition had not arisen, and the Classis of Holland, to which 
in such a case the reserved right belonged, did not withdraw. 
Whether such a right existed or not, however, is not the main 
question. This is rather whether the seceders had adequate rea- 
sons for withdrawing, supposing the right to exist. The docu- 
ments involved may be found in the Minutes of the Classis of 
Holland, 1848-1858 to be had of the Eerdmans Company. The 
reasons there given are so trivial that no one acquainted with 
Reformed Church principles can possibly consider them ade- 
quate for such a step. We hope that this book will be widely 
circulated among our people and attentively read. 
—ALBERTUS PIETERS. 


All the Families of the Earth, by George H. Mennenga, 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1950. Pp. 109. 
$1.50. 


If the high and very fitting ideal which Dr. Mennenga states 
in his book (p. 15) had in even a small degree been realized 
in our churches in the past, viz., that every congregation should 
have some group studying a course on missions, we should 
long ago have had an outcry, Give us a book or some materials 
to use for that purpose. Churches have depended too much 
on an occasional missionary to give some of the high spots in 
his experience as the sole method of missionary education. By 
preparing this admirable study book, clear, concise, and chal- 
lenging, Dr. Mennenga will greatly help ministers and leaders 
in our churches to provide systematic study of the great and 
fundamental task of the Church. The book treats of the Why, 
What, Who, and How of Missions. The Biblical basis for 
the missionary task is clearly set forth. At the end of each 
chapter are not only questions on the matter discussed, but a 
“Forum” is added where striking and interesting topics for 
discussions are suggested. The book deals with the basic con- 
siderations and yet is very concrete and practical. It gives a 
brief history of the beginning of work in our Reformed 
Church foreign mission fields, explains the administration at 
the home end, and closes with a challenge especially to youth 
in discussing how to decide a call to service. 

When a small book of ten chapters (108 pages) seeks to 
cover so large a subject, it is easy for a reviewer to find some- 
thing he would have liked to see included: e.g., I should have 
liked to see the Sunday School mentioned as a place where 
plans for teaching missions should be included as well as the 
pulpit, ladies’ societies, or young or adult groups. Many in 
missionary service or faithful supporters of missions trace the 
beginning of the missionary call or interest to childhood teach- 
ing. Again, in the history of the beginning of our foreign 
mission work only two names are mentioned in the case of out 


oldest missions in India and China, those of Dr. John Scudder 
and David Abeel. Since David Abeel spent only three years in 
Amoy and never saw the first converts baptized, it is a pity, it 
seems to me, not to have had added at least the name of John 
Van Nest Talmage, who with sons and daughters gave one 
hundred fifty years of service and contributed so largely to 
laying foundations for the work. In the same way Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain with his sons have an importance that might have 
allowed for a second name under India. Missionary personali- 
ties make one of the greatest appeals. This brevity in treatment 
in this chapter is a bit striking, when in a later chapter on 
home administration even the committees of the board and their 
duties are given. Perhaps people at home are often more criti- 
cal of the administrative side so that there is some justification 
for this. If this seems like captious criticism, it at least brings 
out the fact that the book deals with some great essentials and 
suggests that a wise leader of a study group can well fill in 
many more things that it is desirable people should know. It 
is an excellent book and we irust it may meet with wide ac 


ceptance and use. 
—H. P. DE Pree. 


Notes on Old Testament History, by Albertus Pieters, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. 253. $3.00. 


If there was one hope and one request, which the students 
of Dr. Albertus Pieters had and made, it was that the think- 
ing and the study of their beloved professor of Bible might be 
made available in book form. Here is another of his very fine 
books, which not only every former student of Dr. Pieters will 
want, but which every student of the Bible, clergy or laity 
alike, should include in his library. 

Dr. Pieters’ Notes on Old Testament History is a sequel to 
his Notes on Genesis. Beginning with the Mosaic period of 
Old Testament history this book presents to the reader two 
hundred fifty-two notes covering Bible History from Exodus 
to Nehemiah, and the inter-testamentary period. As _ the 
author states in the preface of his book, “This book is 
intended as an aid to Bible study, not as a substitute for it.” 
Thus you will not find a continuous narrative of the history of 
Israel in this book. The reader is to get that from his own 
Bible reading. The book is true to its title. It is a series of 
Notes furnishing such information from historical and archae- 
ological sources as will help one to understand the text. It is 
to serve as a textbook for relatively elementary Bible study. 

In closing I quote the publisher, ‘These ‘Notes’ by Dr. Pie- 
ters bring to the reader the results of a lifetime of study from 
the keen mind and devout heart of one of America’s great 
Bible scholars.’ Every church should have this book in the 
church library. Ministers, elders, and Sunday School teachers 
will find it very useful. 

—PETER J. MuySKENS. 
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